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And  the  Magic  Web. 

S~)NE  moment,  excuse  me,  don’t  run  away,”  cried  the 
j Spider.  Miss  Muffett  hesitated.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  a spider  speak,  and,  moreover, 
his  voice  was  quite  kindly. 

“That’s  right,”  continued  the  Spider.  “It’s  really  very 
ridiculous  that  you  should  have  been  frightened  at  me  all 
these  years.  Pray  sit  down,  and  go  on  with  your  curds-and- 
whey. 

Miss  Muffett  sat  down.  She  was  quite  interested  in  the 
Spider,  and,  besides,  she  was  very  fond  of  curds-and-whey. 

“We  are  harmless  creatures,”  went  on  the  insect,  as  he 
sat  down  beside  the  little  girl,  “ at  least,  all  of  us  in  this 
country,  and  besides  that,  we  are  often  of  much  service  to 
humans.  Think,  for  instance,  of  King  Bruce  of  Scotland  : 
one  of  my  ancestors  did  him  a good  turn,  did  he  not?” 

“ Dear  me,  how  very  interesting !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Muffett.  “Was  that  spider  really  an  ancestor  of  yours?  I 
have  read  all  about  him  in  my  poetry  book.  Will  you  have 
some  curds-and-whey?” 
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“ No,  thanks,  my  dear replied  the  insect,  shaking  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  ; “ thanks,  no.  I prefer  a nice  juicy 
fly  ; you  don’t  care  much  for  juicy  flies,  do  you  ?” 

“Oh,  no,  not  at  all !”  said  the  little  girl,  with  a shudder, 
and  immediately  changed  the  subject.  “ I have  heard  about 
money-spinner  spiders  ; can  you  tell  me  where  they  spin  their 
money  ?” 

“ Oh,  that’s  all  nonsense  !”  was  the  rather  sharp  reply. 
“ Spiders  spin  webs ; men  are  the  only  things  that  spin 

money.  Most  crea- 
tures spin  some- 
thing, you  know  ; 
some  worms  spin 
silk,  while  authors 
spin  yarns.  Then  I 
have  a cousin  who 
is  related  to  a fairy 
on  his  mother’s 
side  ; he  can  spin  a 
Magic  Web,  and 
does  a deal  of  good, 
my  dear,  in  a quiet 
way.” 

“Oh,  how  love- 
ly!” cried  Miss  Muf- 
fett ; “ I do  wish  you 
would  tell  me  about 
your  cousin,  and  his 
Magic  Web.” 

“ I thought  as 
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much,”  said  the  Spider,  with  a large  smile.  “You  are  getting 
quite  friendly.  And  yet,  for  years,  as  I remarked  before, 
whenever  we  have  met  you  have  run  away,  just  because  you 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  I was  like.” 

“ I am  very  sorry,”  answered  Miss  Muffett,  meekly.  “ It 
was  very  foolish  of  me  ; but  do — do  tell  me  about  the  Magic 
Web  and  your  fairy  cousin.” 

“It’s  a strange  thing  is  this  Magic  Web,”  said  the 
Spider,  half  to  himself  and  half  to  Miss  Muffett,  “ a strange 
and  wonderful  thing,  for  it  is  so  fine  that  one  cannot  see  it, 
and  yet  it  can  bind  the  strongest  man  and  lead  him  anywhere. 
A little  of  this  gossamer  thread  in  your  eyes  will  make  you 
sleep  and  dream  the  most 
marvelous  dreams,  and  see 
the  most  beautiful  of  visions. 

Allow  me  to  put  some  on 
your  eyes ; my  cousin  gave 
me  an  inch  or  so,  and  that  is 
plenty.” 

Miss  Muffett  was  a little 
nervous,  certainly,  nevertheless 
she  let  the  Spider  touch  her 
eyes  with  the  Magic  W eb, 
when  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  slept. 

“What  do  you  see?” 
asked  the  Spider. 

“Oh,  I don’t  like  it  a 
bit,  Spider,”  replied  the  little 
girl ; “ there’s  an  ugly  old  man 
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sitting  at  a desk  in  such  a bare,  dirty  room,  and  he  is  leaning 
over  a book  adding  up  figures.” 

“ He  is  adding  up  the  money  he  has  made,”  said  the 
Spider.  “ He  is  a spinner  of  money,  and  nothing  else.  He 
does  nothing  but  think  of  money  ; he  gives  nothing  to  the 
poor,  he  gives  himself  no  enjoyments.  He  lives  on  a 
crust,  and  dresses  almost  in  rags,  and  yet  he  has  enough 
money  to  make  a thousand  people  happy  if  he  only  spent 
half  of  it.” 

“ I don’t  care  for  that  picture,  Spider,”  said  Miss  Muffett, 
“ and  you  told  me  all  that  I should  see  would  be  most  beau- 
tiful.” 

‘‘So  it  will  be,  my  dear  girl,”  remarked  the  strange 
insect,  “we  will  turn  off  this  picture  for  a moment,  and  look 
at  another.  Behold,  and  what  do  you  see?” 
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“ I see 
a little  girl, 
sitting  in  a 
little  room 
beside  a cra- 
dle, singing 
a little  baby 
to  sleep.” 

“Well, 
isn’t  that 
lovely?”  ex- 
claimed the 
Spider. 

“ I don’t 
know,”  re- 
plied Miss 
M u f f e t t, 

“ I’ve  seen 
that  sort  of 
thing  before ; 

I thought 
you  were 
going  to  show  me  fairies  and  things,  I — ” 

“ Stuff  and  nonsense,”  cried  the  Spider,  angrily,  “ half 
you  people  don’t  know  Beauty  when  you  see  it.  I brought 
you  out  to  show  you  some  Spinners.  That  little  girl  is  a 
Spinner.” 

“What  does  she  spin?”  asked  Miss  Muffett,  timidly. 

“ Happiness.  Her  father  works  hard  out  of  the  house, 
her  mother  works  hard  in  the  house.  The  child  has  to  help, 
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she  does  so  with  cheerfulness  ; there  is  a smile  always  on  her 
pretty  lips  ; wherever  she  goes  she  carries  happiness  ; so,  in 
her  little  way,  she  spins  to  some  purpose — spins  to  some 
good  purpose. 

“And  while  she  is  singing  the  baby  to  sleep,”  continued 
the  Spider,  “ there  is  trouble  in  this  humble  home.  Father 
and  mother  are  downstairs  talking  together,  with  drawn  faces 
and  anxious  eyes.  Always  poor,  their  poverty  has  suddenly 

increased  by  an  unex- 
pected accident.  Ruin  is 
knocking  hard  at  the 
door.” 

“ Oh,  S p i d e r,  do 
you  call  this  a pretty 
picture?”  cried  Miss 
Muffett,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  voice;  “indeed 
I call  it  a sad  one.” 

“ It’s  not  over  yet, 
my  child,”  replied  the 
Spider.  “What  do  you 
see  now?” 

“ I see  again  that 
same  old  man,  poring 
over  the  same  old  book 
in  that  dirty  room.  I 
see  nothing  lovely  yet, 
Spider !” 

“Wait,  let  us  put 
some  of  the  Magic  Web 
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upon  this  old  man’s  eyes,  so  that  he  can  see  his  life  as  it 
ought  to  be,  not  as  it  is.” 

So  the  Spider  placed  the  Web  on  the  old  man’s  eyes, 
and  he  started  as  one  from  a dream.  He  gazed  at  the  book 
before  him,  and  read  out  the  figures. 

“ So  much  !”  he  murmured,  “so  much  !” 

Then  he  looked  round  at  the  bare  walls,  and  down  at 
his  shabby  clothes,  and  shuddered. 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  wandered  about  the  house. 

“ Empty  !”  he  cried,  “ it  is  empty ; do  I not  know  one 
soul  in  the  world  I can  call  friend  ?” 

He  sat  down  again  before  his  desk,  and  sat  there  for 
hours  thinking,  until  at  last  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  a piece 
of  paper  in  the  rusty  grate.  It  had  been  there  for  weeks, 
where  he  had  thrown  it  in  disgust  after  reading  it.  It  was 
from  his  niece,  asking  him  to  call  on  her ; it  was  a friendly 
letter,  but  he  had  laughed  at  it.  What  was  the  good  of  his 
niece  to  him  ? She  had  no  money. 
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But  now  he  picked  up  the  letter,  and  read  it  again,  and 
yet  again.  Then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  out.  He 
took  a cab,  a thing  he  had  not  done  for  years,  and  drove  miles 
across  the  great  city,  until  he  came  to  his  niece’s  house. 

He  dismissed  the  cab,  and  timidly  knocked  at  the  door. 
They  did  not  know  him,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  he 
could  make  himself  known,  but  at  last  he  did  so,  and  then 
he  asked  how  they  were.  There  was  little  need  to  ask  that, 
for  ruin  had  entered  the  little  house  before  him,  and  sorrow 
sat  on  the  faces  of  his  niece  and  her  husband.  There  was 
silence,  a silence  broken  at  last  by  the  singing  of  a little  child, 
as  she  rocked  the  baby  to  sleep  upstairs. 

“ My  little  daughter’s  voice,”  said  the  mother. 

“ A sweet  one,”  said  the  old  man.  “ What  a happiness 
she  must  be  to  you.  There,  don’t  talk,  I see  your  heart  is 
full.  My  dear,  for  these  years  past,  I believe  I have  been 
dreaming,  that  is  to  say,  unless  I am  dreaming  now.  John,” 
he  said,  turning  to  the  man,  “ let  us  see  if  these  are  dreams; 
go  out  and  see  if  they  will  change  them.” 

They  were  bank  notes,  and  John  went  out  and  found 
them  no  dream,  for  he  brought  back  rich  gold  instead. 

“And,  my  dears,”  said  the  old  man,  “you  shall  have  as 
many  more  as  you  like.  I shall  never  go  to  sleep  again  in 
the  way  I have  done,  my  eyes  have  been  opened  as  if  by 
magic.  Listen,  there  is  that  child’s  voice  again,  as  she 
rocks  the  baby  to  sleep  ; I feel  happy  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.” 

“Miss  Muffett,  how  do  you  like  this  picture?”  asked 
the  Spider. 

“ Oh,  Spider,  it  is  indeed  beautiful  !”  whispered  little 
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Miss  Muffett,  as  she  dried  her  wet  eyes;  “and  were  they 
happy  ever  after  ?” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  answered  the  insect,  “but  now  that’s 
over,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  spiders  are  spiders,  and 
flies  are  flies,  and  that  this  particular  Spider  is  uncommonly 
hungry,  so,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I will  wish  you  good 
morning,  and  next  time  we  meet  perhaps  you  will  be  less 
frightened.” 

With  that  the  Spider  drew  himself  by  his  web  into  a 
rose-bush,  and  was  gone. 
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What  Johnny  thinks,  I’m  sure  could  be 
No  easy  thing  to  say, 

For  he  wears  such  a solemn  air, 

In  such  a funny  way. 

Sometimes,  with  finger  in  his  mouth, 
He’ll  sit  with  staring  eyes 
And  such  a very  knowing  look, 

Which  nurse  says,  is  so  wise. 

And  oh,  the  questions  Johnny  asks ! 

Nurse  raises  both  her  hands, 

And  says  there’s  not  another  boy 
Like  him,  in  all  the  lands. 

And  when  he  goes  out  for  a walk, 
Before  he’s  in  the  lane, 
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WHAT  JOHNNY  THINKS . 


And  in  the  garden,  oft  he’ll  stand 
And  gaze  almost  an  hour, 

At  every  little  leaf  he  finds, 

And  every  pretty  flower. 

And  o’er  and  o’er  he’ll  ask  again, 

How  grass  and  daisies  grow, 

And  says  the  way  that  trees  are  made 
He’d  really  like  to  know. 


Little  Miss  Muffett — 2 


ATTENTION,  COMPANY 


CRICKETS. 
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And  nurse  will  answer  with  a smile, 
But  never  with  surprise, 

Because  she  thinks  her  little  boy 
So  very,  very  wise ! 


CRICKETS. 

When  you  hear  the  crickets  singing  at  night,  io  you  ever  wonder  how 
they  make  such  a peculiar  noise  ? They  raise  the  wing  covers,  and  rub 
them  together  with  a sort  of  grating  sound.  Female  crickets  cannot 
sing.  All  the  noise  is  made  by  the  males. 

Crickets  look  for  their  food  only  at  nght.  You  would  never  find  one 
in  the  day-time,  try  as  hard  as  you  could. 

9— Little  Miss  Muffett 
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THE  COTTON  WORM. 


In  the  autumn  they  make  holes  in  the  ground  with  a piercer,  which  is 
a kind  of  tail.  There  they  place  their  eggs,  but  these  are  not  hatched 
till  the  next  year.  Some  crickets  are  black,  some  brown,  and  some 
yellow. 


THE  COTTON  WORM. 

Do  you  remember  reading  about  the  cotton  plant  in  another  number 
of  your  magazine  ? Now  I am  going  to  tell  you  of  a worm  that  is  very 
fond  of  eating  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a half 
long,  and  is  green,  with  light  yellow  stripes  and  black  dots  along  the 
back.  It  has  sixteen  legs.  The  front  legs  are  so  short  that  when  it 
creeps,  the  back  is  arched  like  that  of  the  little  green  span-worm  you 
have  so  often  seen.  The  mother  moth  lays  her  eggs  on  the  under  side 
of  the  tender  leaves  of  the  cotton  plant.  They  hatch  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks.  The  little  worms  at  first  are  very  small,  but  they  eat  fast,  and 
grow  rapidly ; so  fast  they  have  to  change  their  coats  several  times  be- 
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fore  they  are  full  grown.  After  reaching  its  full  size,  the  worm  lives 
fifteen  or  twenty  days ; then  it  makes  a little  bed  of  a leaf  of  the  cotton 
plant,  and  silk  which  comes  out  of  its  body.  Here  it  stays  in  a sort  of 
sleep  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  then,  bursting  open  the  cocoon,  as  the 
little  bed  is  called,  it  comes  out  a moth.  It  is  now  about  an  inch  long, 
and  has  two  pair  of  wings.  The  owners  of  the  cotton  fields  do  not  at  all 
like  these  worms,  for  they  destroy  a great  many  plants.  How  do  you 
suppose  they  try  to  kill  them  ? Sometimes  they  build  fires  in  the  fields. 
Do  you  know  how,  when  the  lamp  is  lighted  summer  evenings,  little 
moths  fly  around  and  around  it,  until  at  last  they  are  so  badly  burned 
they  die  ? So  these  moths  fly  to  the  fire,  and  are  killed.  Sometimes  mo- 
lasses and  vinegar  are  spread  on  large  plates,  and  put  in  the  fields,  and 
many  are  caught  in  this  way,  as  we  catch  flies  with  sticky  fly  paper.  It 
takes  only  a little  cold  to  kill  them.  In  some  years,  when  there  are  a 
great  number  of  these  worms  about,  the  planters  must  use  great  care  in 
order  to  have  a good  crop  of  cotton  to  send  away,  to  be  made  into  dresses 
and  other  clothes  for  you  to  wear. 


OUT  OF  THE  FRYING-PAN  INTO  THE  FIRE. 


When  by  an  angry  farmer  chased 
You  hurriedly  retire, 

Take  care  you  do  not  jump  in  haste 

From  frying-pan  to  fire. 
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WING  FIN. 


His  real  name  was  Wing 
Fin,  but  the  boys  in  the 
town  called  him  “that  pig- 
tailed China  boy.”  He  was 
the  son  of  a Chinese 
“ washee  ” man.  His  age 
was  ten  years,  and  he  lived 
in  California.  He  often 
helped  to  wash  the  dishes 
at  Mrs.  Palmer’s,  who  would 
give  him  a dime  each  time 
he  did  so.  He  had  long, 
shiny  black  hair.  He  wore 
it  braided  tight  in  a queue 
dangling  from  the  back  of 
his  head.  That  was  what 
the  American  boys  called  a 
“ pig-tail.” 

They  were  determined  to  cut  off  Wing  Fin’s  “pig-tail.”  He 
could  not  speak  many  English  words,  but  he  was  a plucky 
little  chap.  He  let  the  boys  know  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
them.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  to  get  that 
pig-tail  off. 

One  day  Wing  Fin’s  father  sent  him  to  the  grocery  for  soap. 
He  wore  a little  blue  cap  fitting  tight  to  his  head.  From  beneath 
dangled  the  pig-tail  adorned  with  yellow  ribbon. 

Four  American  boys  saw  Wing  Fin  alone  and  gave  chase.  He 
ran  fast,  but  the  boys  ran  faster.  They  caught  him,  held  him 
tight,  and,  with  their  sharp  knives,  cut  that  pig-tail  off.  Wing  Fin 
was  the  maddest  little  Chinaman ! He  scratched  and  fought  and 
bit.  But,  when  the  boys  had  gone,  he  shook  his  sides  laughing, 
and  jabbered  away  in  Chinese  at  a high  rate. 

The  next  day  Wing  Fin  and  his  father  left  that  town.  As  they 
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WING  FIN. 


walked  to  the  station,  they  met  the  four  boys  who  had  cut  off  the 
queue.  Wing  Fin  stopped,  took  off  his  little  cap,  pulled  out  a 

pin  here,  loosened  a 
string  there,  and  down 
dropped  a splendid 
pig  - tail  all  braided 
up  with  red  ribbon ! 
Then  he  laughed  until 
the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  Wasn’t 
it  a good  joke  on 
those  boys?  Wing 
Fin’s  father  had  for 
months  fastened  his 
little  boy’s  real  queue 
tight  around  his  head 
under  his  cap,  and 
the  one  the  boys  had 
cut  off  was  only  a 
false  one  after  all. 
No  wonder  Wing  Fin 
laughed. 


BABY’S  BIRTHDAY. 

Baby  is  one  year  old  to-day, 

But  we  have  not  named  her  yet; 
We  find  no  name  that’s  good  enough 
For  our  dainty  little  pet. 
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THE  DOLLS’  WEDDING. 


At  last  the  happy  day  has  come 
When  rosy  bride  and  blushing  groom 
Their  bridal  pledges  take. 

Now,  Frank,  be  brave  and  answer  “Yes,” 
Dora,  don’t  muss  your  wedding  dress, 
And  both  shall  have  some  cake. 


Come,  every  winged  creature,  come! 

Sing,  dance,  buzz,  blow  and  hum. 

Come,  birds,  and  fan  them  with  your  wings; 
Come,  bees,  with  honey  but  no  stings; 

Come,  butterflies,  from  east  and  west, 

Dressed  in  your  go-to-meeting  best; 

Come,  breezes,  roses,  stars  and  skies, — 

With  every  guest  joy  multiplies; 

To  this  doll-pair  your  presents  bring, 
They’re  just  too  sweet  for  anything. 
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A SUMMER  SONG 


The  river  murmurs, 
The  thrushes  sing, 
The  swallows  wander 
On  restless  wing. 

The  flowers  waken, 
And  far  above 
The  lark  outpoureth 
His  song  of  love. 


The  breezes  whisper, 
The  trees  reply, 

A king  of  this  kingdom 
The  sun  on  high  ! 
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SEA-SIDE  PLEASURES 


There  is  nothing  that  is  nicer,  so  the  children  all  agreed, 

Than  to  clamber  o’er  the  rocks  and  find  shells,  crabs,  and 
damp  sea-weed. 
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MARGERY’S  THOUGHTS. 


ear,  dear,  what  a pity,  I’ve  nothing  but 
legs, 

For  legs  are  such  stupid  slow  things ; 

Now  why  wasn’t  I made  like  those  beau- 
tiful birds 

Who  are  flying  up  there  on  their  wings  ? 

Now  when  I go  home  I must  trudge  up 
the  hill, 

And  then  I must  climb  the  stone-wall, 

And  as  likely  as  not  I shall  scratch  both 
my  knees, 

And  perhaps  get  a terrible  fall. 

But  then,  I suppose,  if  God  made  me 
a bird 

I should  have  to  eat  worms  for  my 
food ; 

And  I think  that  I’d  really  like  bread 
and  milk  best, 

For  I don’t  believe  worms  taste  as 
good. 

And  then  in  a nest  I suppose  I should 
sleep, 

And  give  up  my  pretty  white  bed, 

And,  oh,  for  a pillow,  just  feathers  and 
hairs 

Would  be  all  I’d  have  under  my  head. 


And  when  in  the  morning  I got  up  to  bathe, 
Why,  what  should  I do  for  a tub  ? 

And,  what  should  I do  for  coarse  towels  and  soap 
When  I needed  to  have  a good  scrub? 
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MARGERY'S  THOUGHTS. 


Well,  really,  I’m  glad  that  God  made  me  a child, 

I guess  it’s  the  best  thing  to  be ; 

And  perhaps  now  those  birds  are  all  looking  down  here, 
And  wishing,  each  one,  he  was  me. 


One  day  last  autumn,  when  chilly  days  first  came  on,  Baby 
Winfred  wakened  with  a hoarse  cry.  The  young  mother’s  heart  was 
filled  with  fear.  The  dreaded  croup  had  come,  and  she  was  alone  ; 
there  was  no  one  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

Just  then  sober  old  Sally,  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  came  slowly  up  the 
garden-path  from  the  barn.  The  mother  remembered  that  Sally  had 
been  trained  to  carry  notes  to  the  store,  — grandpa’s  store  at  the  foot 
of  the  lane,  — she  had  never  been  known  to  fail  in  carrying  them 
safely. 

Calling  old  puss,  she  hastily  wrote,  “ Send  the  doctor  at  once ; 
baby  has  croup.”  She  tied  it  about  the  soft,  plump  neck,  and  said, 
“ Run,  Sally,  as  fast  as  ever  you  can ! Run  on  the  fence ; hurry  and 
give  it  to  grandpa  ! ” 


THE  FAITHFUL  POSTMAN. 
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Off  went  Sally, 
never  minding 
the  barks  of  im- 
pertinent dogs  or 
friendly  calls  of 
her  relations,  and 
the  doctor  was  in 
the  house  in  ten 
minutes. 

“ I was  on  the 
s4-™4-.”  he  said, 
lie  store 
door,  when  old 

Sally  came  running  on  the  fence  as 
fast  as  her  four  feet  could  carry  her. 

I feared  there  was  trouble,  and 
waited  till  she  could  reach  us.  I think  Sally  has  never  forgotten 
how  I took  fish-bones  out  of  her  throat  with  pincers.  She  always 
•seems  so  glad  to  see  me.” 

The  very  next  day  Sally  had  a new  collar ; on  it  was  engraved,  — 
u From  baby  to  his  faithful  postman.” 


THE  DUST-PAN  CARRIAGE. 


OW  be  good  children  and  I will  take  you  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Morrison.  Mrs.  Morrison  is  hanging  on  her  gate 
across  the  street.  I think  she  expects  us/’  so  said 
little  Laura  Thompson  to  her  two  dolls,  — I mean 
her  two  children,  one  bright  April  morning. 

The  children  were  named  Sofonisba  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  Their  mamma  thought  their  names  were  beautiful.  Laura  had 
dressed  her  children  in  their  very  best  clothes  Sofonisba  had  a new 
straw  hat  with  a lovely  pink  ribbon  round  the  crown.  Henrietta  Maria 

wore  a beautiful  new  bonnet 
of  light-blue  silk.  She  also 
had  a new  collar,  which  had 
two  long  points  in  front. 
Laura  looked  at  both  her 
children  with  much  pleasure. 
They  certainly  were  very 
lovely. 

“ Now,”  she  said,  “ I will 
put  you  in  your  carriage.” 
Then  she  stopped  with  an  ex- 
pression of  trouble  on  her  face. 
“ 0 dear,”  she  almost  cried, 
“ I am  ashamed  to  take  you 
in  your  horrid  dust-pan  of  a 
carriage.  I am  afraid  Mrs. 
Morrison  will  laugh  at  me.” 

I don’t  know  what  the  chil- 
dren thought  of  this  remark 
made  by  their  mother  They, 
were  very  respectful  children, 
and  made  no  rude  comments, 
but  I cannot  help  thinking 
diat  they  would  have  liked  to  say  something  like  this : 
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THE  DIST- PAH  CARP  I AGE. 
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“ Why,  mamma,  dear,  we  enjoy  ourselves  very  much  in  our  dust-pan 
carriage.  I don’t  believe  Mrs.  Morrison  will  care  what  it  looks  like.” 

It  seemed  as  if  Laura  in  some  way  understood  what  the  dolls  would 
have  liked  to  say.  At  any  rate,  she  at  once  put  them  into  their  dust- 
pan carriage,  and  dragged  them  across  the  street  to  where  “ Mrs.  Mor- 
rison ” stood  waiting.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  really  little  Clara  Morrison. 
When  the  two  little  girls  called  on  each  other  with  their  children , they 
always  spoke  as  if  they  were  married  women.  As  Laura  reached  the 
gate  Clara  stood  waiting  for  her  in  a very  polite  manner. 

“ Good-morning,  my  dear  Mrs.  Thompson,”  said  Clara,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  Laura,”  “I  am  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  children. 
How  lovely  they  are ; and  oh,  what  a beautiful  carriage ! A new  kind 
of  Victoria,  isn’t  it  ? ” Then  she  laughed,  as  she  cried,  “ I think  it’s 
fine ; come  into  the  house  and  I’ll  ask  mother  to  let  me  have  one  too.” 
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THE  DUST -PAN  CARRIAGE. 


Off  the  children  ran,  so  happy  that  their  feet  flew  over  the  ground. 
Indeed  Sofonisba  and  Henrietta  Maria  were  quite  out  of  breath  when 
they  reached  the  front  door-steps  of  “ Mrs.  Morrison’s  ” house. 

That  night  Laura  told  her  father  everything  she  had  done  during  the 
day.  She  told  about  the  queer  feeling  she  had  when  she  thought  the 
dust-pan  carriage  would  make  Mrs.  Morrison  laugh.  “ It  was  so 
funny,  papa,”  she  said,  “just  as  if  I were  ashamed,  and  there  wasn’t  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.” 

“Well,  did  Mrs.  Morrison  laugh  at  you?”  asked  Laura’s  father. 

“ Oh,  no,  indeed,”  said  Laura,  “ she  admired  the  carriage,  and  said  she 
must  have  one  like  it  for  her  children.” 

“ I think,”  said  her  father,  as  he  held  his  little  girl  on  his  shoulder, 
“ your  friend,  Mrs.  Morrison,  must  be  a perfect  lady.” 


BABE  AND  THE  BELL. 

“ Babe,  Babe,  come  here ! ” called  little  Ruth,  a blue-eyed  girl  of 
six  years. 

Ruth’s  mamma  and  papa  are  dead,  but  some  kind  people  have 
taken  he/  for  their  child,  and  she  is  the  pet  of  the  household. 

Babe  is  her  chief  playmate,  and  always  meets  her  as  she  comes 
home  from  school,  but  to-night  she  had  been  dismissed  early,  and  no 
Babe  was  in  sight. 


BABE  AND  THE  BELL. 
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As  she  turned  the  corner  near  her  home,  a large  dog  botswided  to 
her  side,  gave  a quick  bark,  then  took  her  hand  in  his  mouth,  as  if 
to  say,  “ How  glad  I am  to  see  you ! ” and  demurely  walked  by  her 
side. 

The  school  children  all  thought  it  a comical  sight  to  see  the  big 


dog  so  friendly ; and  when  he  took  Ruth’s  lunch  basket  and  car- 
ried it  for  her,  they  were  all  delighted  and  wished  for  a big  dog,  too. 

“ But  where  is  your  little  sister  ? ” said  Mary  Brown.  “ You 
just  called  Babe  ; where  is  she  ? ” 

Ruth  laughed  gayly,  and  airily  said,  patting  the  magnificent 
mastiff  on  his  head,  “ Babe  is  my  dog.” 

One  evening  Ruth  and  her  new  mamma  went  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson, 

3 -Little  Miss  Muffett 
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BABE  AND  THE  BELL. 


a neighbor  living  near.  Babe  was  permitted  to  go,  too,  but  was 
told  to  stay  at  the  door  and  wait. 

Soon  Dr.  Wilson,  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  came  home,  and 
Babe,  who  is  truly  a magnificent  specimen  of  the  English  mastiff, 
begged  so  intelligently  to  go  inside  that  Dr.  Wilson  invited  him  in. 

His  mistress,  however,  would  not  let  him  share  her  call,  and  little 
Ruth  took  him  outside. 

Babe  waited  patiently,  a few  minutes,  and  then  remembering  his 
success  with  the  doctor,  thought  to  try  the  same  plan  as  before. 

He  went  to  the  gate  and  watched  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  aid. 

Many  people  passed  by,  not  noticing  the  dog,  until  he  became 
impatient,  and,  stepping  in  front  of  a lady,  wagged  his  tail,  but  , 
would  not  let  her  pass. 

The  lady  saw  that  Babe  was  friendly,  and  said,  “ Nice  dog,  what 
do  you  want  ? ” Babe  could  not  talk,  but  taking  hold  of  the  lady’s 
dress,  he  led  her  to  the  door. 

She  rang  the  bell,  and,  as  the  door  was  opened,  Babe  barked  his 
thanks  and  bounded  in. 

The  lady  told  her  story,  and  called  Babe  a wise  animal. 


ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS. 


Although  no  claim  to  highest  art 
This  picture  is  revealing, 

It  will  be  owned  by  every  heart 

The  subject’s  full  of  feeling. 
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MOTHER’S  STORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

Blow,  winds  of  the  winter,  o’er  valley  and  hill-top, 
Oh,  never  at  all  care  we  ; 

Mother  is  telling  a beautiful  story, 

As  we  gather  so  close  to  her  knee. 

And  the  firelight  falls  on  the  baby’s  face 
With  a soft,  weird  beauty  and  magic  grace. 

For  just  such  a baby  as  this  of  ours, 

With  eyes  of  violet  and  hair  of  gold, 
vV'as  born  in  a stable  one  winter’s  night, 

In  the  wonderful  days  of  old. 

Oh,  listen ! that  dear  little  blue-eyed  thing, 

Of  lords  was  the  Lord,  and  of  kings  the  King. 
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MOTHER’S  STORY  OF  CHRISTMAS. 
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Mother  says  that  a bright  star,  far  from  the  East, 
Guided  three  men  who  were  wise  and  true, 

And  she  says  they  knelt  on  the  stable  floor, 

And  looked  deep  down  in  the  eyes  of  blue, 

That  they  smiled  and  prayed,  while  the  tears  fell  slow. 
For  He  was  their  Lord  and  their  King,  you  know. 

And  the  shepherds,  guarding  their  flocks  on  the  hill, 
Saw  the  wings  of  angels  glancing  bright, 

And  they  fell  on  their  faces,  while  hymns  of  peace 
Rang  out  through  the  Christmas  night. 

And  the  lingering  light’s  soft  radiancy 
Was  a wonderful,  glorious  thing  to  see. 

Mother  says  she  thinks  all  the  babies  know 
That  Jesus  once  was  a baby  too  ; 

That  the  angels  whisper  it  in  their  dreams, — 

The  sweet,  sweet  story,  forever  new ; 

And  she  calls  us  to  gaze  on  the  dimples  deep, 

As  the  baby  smiles  sweetly  in  his  sleep. 


A PATIENT  CHILD. 
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QUEER  LITTLE  FOLK. 


rfEAR  Granny  kindly 
g said  one  day 

That  we  might 

go  upstairs 


She’d  stored 


With  all  the  pretty 
quaint  old 


away  in  one 


frocks 


and  play 


big  box. 


We  found  them  in  the  old  oak  chest, 

And  soon  we  were  most  strangely  dress’d  ; 
It  really  was  the  best  of  jokes 
To  see  us  all  such  funny  folks  ! 

The  frocks  came  nearly  to  the  ground, 

The  sleeves  were  short,  with  puffs  all  round, 
The  waists  were  high,  the  necks  were  low, 
We’d  mittens  on  our  hands,  you  know  ! 

And  Eric  found  a suit  as  well, 

And  oh  ! he  looked  an  awful  swell, 

With  satin  breeches,  gayest  coat, 

And  frills  of  lace  about  the  throat. 
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QUEER  LITTLE  FOLK. 


So  he  and  I,  a funny  pair 

Both  hand  in  hand  went  down  the  stair  ; 

We  met  dear  Grandpa  at  his  door, 

And  so  I curtsied  t©  the  floor ! 

He  opened  both  his  eyes  so  wide  : 

“ How  like  your  granny  dear !”  he  cried  ; 
"You  take  me  back  to  years  ago, 

When  she,  my  dear,  was  dressed  just  so  !” 


A LESSON  FROM  THE  FARMER’S  WORK. 


You  have  seen  a farmer  plow 
in  the  spring.  You  know  how 
he  breaks  up  the  hard  ground 
so  that  the  rain  may  moisten  it 
thoroughly  and  make  it  proper  food  for  the  young, 
growing  plants.  What  would  happen,  do  you  think, 
if  he  neglected  his  work  and  the  ground  were  left 
hard  and  caked  ? Even  if  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents do  you  suppose  it  would  penetrate  to  the  roots 
so  that  the  hundreds  of  little  root-mouths 
feeling  about  so  eagerly  for  food  could  eat  ? 
No,  it  would  simply  run  off  the  surface 
and  do  little  or  no  good. 

And  suppose  the  farmer  were  a very 
lazy  or  a very  careless  man,  and  thought 
itwould  do  if  he  merely 
skimmed  over  the  ground. 
Do  you  think  that  that  would 
be  an  i m p r o v e m e n t ? Not 
much  of  one.  To  be  sure  the 
rain  could  soak  in  a little 
farther  but  it  would  not  be  able 
to  do  its  work  as  it  should. 


m: 
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A LESSON  FROM  THE  FARMER’S  WORK. 


Now  just  so  is  it  with  the  food  which  you  eat.  If  you  “ bolt”  it,  aa 
the  saying  is,  — that  is  swallow  it  without  chewing,  the  saliva  factories 
which  work  only  or  principally  when  the  teeth  work,  do  not  pom*  out 
their  fluid  and  moisten  the  food,  and  it  consequently  goes  into  the 
stomach  unprepared.  And  if  like  the  idle  or  careless  farmer,  you  simply 
“ skim  ” at  preparing  the  food,  that  is  eat  hurridly  and  without  proper 
mastication,  (chewing  it  properly),  it  is  not  much  better,  for  the  saliva, 
moistens  the  food  but  little  as  it  “ runs  off.” 

Now  does  it  not  seem  that  when  God  has  given  you  such  a wonderful 
mill  in  your  mouth,  you  should  use  it  properly  ? Especially  when  its 
use  starts  up  the  factories  that  are  needed  so  much  by  the  food  ? 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  ORIOLE. 

BOLD  Baltimore  Oriole  chanced  to  fly 
Near  a lody’s  window-sill  where 
Was  a basket  of  beautiful  silken  floss 
Of  a softness  beyond  all  compare. 


“ That’s  exactly  the  thing  for 
my  nest,”  said  he, 

And  then  seizing  a skein  in 
his  beak, 

He  at  once  flew  away  with  his 
gleaming  spoils 
His  young  wife  and  his  bird- 
lings  tO'Seek. 

But  he  scarcely  had  flown  e’en 
a rod  when  he 
On  a branch  caught  his  silky 
prize 

Where  it  clung  and  stayed, 
though  he  twitched  and 
pulled, 

Till  the  tears  fairly  shone  in 
his  eyes. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  ORIOLE. 
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But  tit  last,  as  the  evening 
shadows  fell, 

He  abandoned  the  task  in 
despair 

And  that  exquisite,  glistening, 
lovely  floss 

Was  left  uselessly  hanging 
up  there. 

While  the  lady  who  needed  it 
sought  it  in  vain, 

Ah,  j ust  think  what  had  been 
her  great  grief, 

Had  she  known  that  the  bird  she  had  often 
fed 

Had  ungratefully  proved  a mere  thief ! 


THE  BUTTERFLY, 

DID  you  ever  catch  a 
butterfly  ? It  seems 
a cruel  thing  to  do, 
yet  butterflies  are 
such  very  beautiful  things,  that 
boys  and  little  girls,  too,  are 
tempted  to  run  after  them. 

STow  look  closely  at  this  picture. 
What  do  you  see?  Do  you  not  find 
something  else  besides  the  butterfly. 
There  are  leaves  of  course,  for  butter- 
flies are  apt  to  fly  where  leaves  grow, 
but  what  else  do  you  see  ? There  is  a 
queer  looking  bag  which  I think  you 
may  call  a nest.  What  sort  of  a nest 
is  it  ? It  is  a caterpillar’s  nest.  Per- 
haps you  already  know  that  the  pretty, 
gay  butterfly,  which  spends  its  life 
among  the  beautiful  flowers,  flying 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  it  could 
never  be  pleased  long  at  a time,  was 
once  an  ugly  worm  called  the  cater- 
pillar. 

How  very  strange  it  is ! And  yet  it 
is  very  true.  The  caterpillar  crawls 
upon  the  earth  or  upon  the  leaf  or 
trunk  of  a tree.  Never  would  he  dare 
to  fly,  but  when  he  changes  into  a 
beautiful  butterfly,  he  flies  everywhere, 
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TEE  BUTTERFLY . 
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and  is  the  brighest  and  happiest  looking  creature  in  all  the  world. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  how  the  caterpillar  becomes  a butterfly.  He 
rolls  himself  up  into  a nest  or  bag,  like  the  one  you  see  in  the 
picture,  and  there  he  waits  until  his  wings  grow  and  he  is  strong 
enough  to  break  through  the  little  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bag, 
and  comes  forth  a full  fledged  butterfly. 

Nature  has  a great  many  secrets  which  we  do  not  understand. 
We  learn  many  things  by  study,  but  we  do  not  know  the  ways  and 
the  reasons  by  which  God  works  in  Nature.  We  know  the  flower 
grows  when  we  plant  the  seed,  but  we  cannot  understand  just  how 
it  is  done.  We  only  know  it  is  done.  And  so  it  is  with  the  loath- 
some caterpillar.  You  would  not  like  to  have  a caterpillar  in  your 
hand,  would  you  ? And  yet  you  will  chase  a butterfly  all  over  the 
garden  and  you  will  feel  its  beautiful  wings  and  look  at  its  gay 
colors  and  admire  the  pretty  creature  for  hours. 

And  what  numbers  and  varieties  of  butterflies  there  are ! The 
tiny  white  and  yellow  and  brown  and  black  ones ! All  sorts  and  all 
sizes ! In  the  tropical  countries  of  South  America  they  grow  to  a 
very  large  size,  and  their  colors  are  very  brilliant.  They  are  as 
gayly  painted  as  a lady’s  fan,  and  quite  as  handsomely  painted,  too. 
In  Australia  there  is  a very  great  variety  of  butterflies ; some  of 
them  are  enormous  in  size,  and  their  wings  spead  out  as  far  as  a 
bird’s  wings. 

There  are  men  who  have  studied  and  written  a great  deal  about 
these  pretty  creatures,  and  some  time  you  may  visit  a museum  or 
collection  of  these  wonderful  insects.  When  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, do  so,  but  I hope  you  will  never  torture  butterflies  by  stick- 
ing pins  in  them.  Would  you  do  anything  so  cruel  ? 


A MOTOR  TRIP 
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JACK  FKOST. 

The  earth  was  dressed  one  winter’s  night 
In  all  its  best  of  spotless  white ; 

Jack  Frost  it  was  whose  magic  hand 
Had  turned  it  thus  to  Fairyland. 


In  the  first  place  Winnie  said  the  kitten  was  to  blame  for  breaking 
her  mother’s  fruit-basket.  It  was  a handsome  basket,  and  mamma 
thought  more  of  it  because  papa  gave  it  to  her  on  her  last  birthday. 

And  she  said  it  over  so  many  times,  that  she  had  about  succeeded  in 
making  herself  believe  it  was  so,  too. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  I will  admit,  but  we  can  keep  saying  a thing  over 
and  over,  until  we  come  to  think  it  really  is  so,  and  there  all  the  time 
we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves.  Did  you  ever  do  so  when  you  were 
at  play  ? 
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“I  DID. 


I will  tell  you  about  Winnie,  and  then  you  will  understand  what  I 
mean. 

Mamma  had  gone  over  to  the  Orphan’s  Home,  and  Winnie  and  the 
kitten  were  having  a nice  time  together. 

The  kitten  liked  to  push  the  oranges  and  apples  out  of  the  basket  on 
to  the  table,  and  then  knock  them  on  to  the  floor  with  her  handy  little 
right  paw,  or  run  around  to  the  farther  side  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
Winnie.  When  mamma  told  her  little  girl  to  be  careful,  she  had  a 
fashion  of  saying,  “ 0 mamma ! Kitty  wouldn’t  break  your  birthday 
present  any  quicker  than  I would,  not  a bit.” 

“ You  ’d  better  take  care,”  said  Mollie,  that  morning  mamma  had 

gone  away.  u Next 
thing  you  know,  that 
birthday  present  will 
be  lying  in  pieces  on 
my  kitchen  floor. 
You’re  not  allowed 
out  here  with  your 
kitten,  and  you  know 
it.  You’re  just  tak- 
ing advantage  of 
your  mother’s  being 
away.” 

And  Mollie  had  no 
more  than  spoken  the 
words  when  the  bas- 
ket and  fruit  came 
rolling  together  on  to 
the  floor-,  and  the  kit- 
ten was  scampering 
off,  leaving  Winnie 
alone  with  this  mis- 
chief. 

Mollie  was  not 
comforting  when  she 
saw  what  had  hap- 


«/  did: 
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pened,  for  all  she  said  was,  “Just  what  I knew  would  come  to  pass.” 

“ Pick  up  the  pieces,”  she  commanded ; “ I can’t  have  them  under 
foot,”  and  she  made  Winnie  feel  a great  deal  worse  by  declaring  that 
she  knew  just  how  it  would  end,  now  that  it  had  ended. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  send  us  away  then  ? ” she  wanted  to  know.  To 
which  Mollie  had  no  reply  to  make.  But  all  the  time  Winnie  was  pick- 
ing up  the  pieces,  and  gathering  up  the  fruit,  she  kept  saying,  “ The 
kitten  was  to  blame ; she  knew  better  than  to  poke  her  head  over  the 
top  of  the  basket  to  see  me,  and  then  push  hard  against  it.” 

“ You  know  I wouldn’t  do  it,”  she  told  mamma  the  minute  she  got 
back,  “ I shall  never  play  with  the  kitten  any  more,  never ; and  to  think 
of  her  running  off ; she  knew  she  was  to  blame.” 

Winnie  climbed  into  her  mother’s  lap  and  cuddled  down  in  her  arms. 
She  had  made  herself  believe  that  the  kitten  was  to  blame.  But  just 
then  Mollie  came  in,  and  after  she  had  told  how  it  all  happened,  “Who 
took  advantage  of  my  being  away,  you  or  the  kitten  ? ” said  mamma. 
Winnie  said,  “ I did ; of  course.” 


4 — Little  Miss  Muffett 


APRIL. 

Ah,  winsome  little  April ! 

Who  can  resist  your  wiles? 

Your  darling  face  now  wet  with  tears, 
Now  wreathed  with  sunny  smiles. 

Above  the  dull  clouds  round  you 
Old  Sol  looks  down  in  glee, 
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While  yet  the  pelting  rain  doth  pour 
Upon  you  steadily. 

Have  patience,  little  April, 

He  knows  what  he’s  about; 

The  raindrops  soon  will  disappear 
And  he’ll  come  shining  out. 

And  you  and  he  together 
Will  work  to  clear  the  way, 

On  which  are  brought  spring’s  blossoms 
By  your  sweet  sister  May. 


Did  you  ever  see  a bird  fly  in  the  air?  Of  course  you  have,  and 
you  have  seen  birds  that  hopped  along  the  ground  like  the  cunning 
sparrows.  But  perhaps  you  cannot  remember  ever  having  seen  a 
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THE  WISE  LITTLE  WOODPECKER. 


bird  that,  instead  of  flying  from  branch  to  branch  of  a tree,  just 
walked  up  its  trunk,  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other. 

If  you  ever  see  a bird  doing  that  you  are  safe  in  calling  it  a 
woodpecker.  His  toes  are  arranged  so  that  he  can  climb  the  trees ; 
two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind.  If  we  watch  him,  as  he  goes  up 
the  rough  bark,  we  see  that  he  keeps  tap,  tap,  tapping  it  with  his 
long,  hard  bill.  Why  does  he  do  this?  He  is  hunting  for  a place 
that  sounds  hollow  inside.  Knock  your  hand  against  a solid  block 
and  then  against  a hollow  box.  Do  you  hear  how  differently  they 
sound?  Mr.  Woodpecker  knows  the  difference  as  well  as  you  do. 
As  soon  as  he  finds  one  he  begins  to  hammer  away  at  it  until,  with 

his  bill,  he  has  made  a hole  big 
enough  for  a nest.  He  leaves  a 
few  chips  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  but  no  feathers  at  all. 
Then  he  takes  the  rest  of  the 
chips  away.  He  is  so  wise  he 
does  this  so  that  no  one  shall  see 
them,  and  so  find  his  little  house. 

By-and-by  he  and  his  little 
mate  have  a family  of  young 
woodpeckers  to  care  for.  Where 
do  you  suppose  Mr.  Woodpecker 
gets  food  for  his  baby  birds? 
Out  of  the  bark  of  the  kind  old  tree,  which  lets  itself  be  made 
a home  for  many  grubs  and  worms.  These  little  creatures  might 
slowly  eat  away  the  inside  of  the  tree  if  the  woodpecker  did  not 
take  them  for  his  breakfast.  There  are  some  kinds  of  wood- 
peckers who  like  fruit  and  young  corn.  The  farmers  do  not  like 
that  kind. 

The  woodpecker  that  lives  in  New  England  has  a brown  and  gray 
coat,  with  sometimes  a little  red  on  his  head.  He  has  a cousin  in  a 
hot  country  called  Mexico.  The  people  there  call  him  “Carpen- 
tero.”  Do  you  see  how  much  the  word  sounds  like  carpenter?  It 
means  the  same.  I think  you  know  why  he  has  that  name  given 
him.  The  Carpentero  lives  in  such  hot  sunshine  that  his  crest  is  a 


very  bright  red  and  his  bill  very  white,  like  ivory.  The  Indians  in 
that  country  take  his  bright  feathers  and  trim  their  clothes  with 
them.  The  white  bills  they  string  around  their  necks. 

Now  that  you  know  something  about  the  wise  little  woodpecker 
you  must  listen  for  the  hammering  noise  he  makes  on  the  trees. 
It  can  be  heard  at  quite  a distance.  If  you  see  one,  watch  what  he 
does ; you  will  find  him  very  interesting. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  HORN 


There  once  was  a nice  little  boy 
Who  was  given  a big  horn  for  a toy, 
But  he  blew  such  a blast 
That  the  folks  as  they  passed 
Were  whirled  up  in  the  air  by  that  toy. 
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THE  TUSKER’S  TEAM 


The  elephants  at  football  played, 
And  Tusker’s  team  a record  made; 
You  see  him  in  the  picture  there, 
Kicking  the  football  high  in  the  air. 


His  brother  ’gainst  whose  back  he  leans, 

To  help  him  win  his  hard-fought  game, 
Has  backed  him  well  through  many  scenes 
Of  scrimmage.  Joey  is  his  name. 
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JODIE’S  MISTAKE. 


Master  Jodie,  six  years  old,  was  spending  the  summer  with  his 
mother  among  the  Rocky  mountains.  Very  recently  he  met  with  a 
comical  adventure. 

He  had  walked  with  his  mamma  down  a beautiful  canon  for  a great 

distance  to  see  a fine 
waterfall.  Here  they 
rested  for  some  time,  but 
the  little  boy  was  impa- 
tient to  go  further.  He 
walked  alone  to  the 
front  of  a toll-house  near 
by.  Just  as  he  stepped 
beneath  the  upraised  gate 
a sharp  voice  shouted. 
“ Pay  your  toll ! ” 

Jodie  stopped  anc 
looked  about,  but  saw  no 
person  and  began  to 
move  on.  “Out  with  it, 
scalliwag  ! Lay  down 
your  fifty  cents,”  the 
mysterious  voice  cried. 

The  little  boy  was 
frightened.  He  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  that 
the  toll  on  mountain  roads 
was  very  high,  and  that 
rough  people  sometimes 
. refused  to  pay  and  were 
severely  punished.  He 
turned  to  go  back,  but 
the  same  fierce  demand 
was  made  : “ Stand 

still ! Fifty  cents ! ” 
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At  last,  in  despair,  he 
grew  very  calm,  and,  tak- 
ing off  his  cap,  stood  look- 
ing eagerly  about  while 
he  said,  “ I am  sorry,  sir, 
that  I do  not  know  where 
you  are,  but  I guess  you 
will  understand  me  from 
here.  I have  not  got  any 
money  with  me.  If  you 
will  let  me  go  back  as  far 


as  the  waterfall,  I will  find  my  mother,  and  I guess  she  Will  give  it 
to  me.  Please,  sir,  do  not  be  cross ! ” 

Just  as  he  had  finished  his  little,  polite  speech,  he  heard  a merry 
laugh.  His  mamma  was  standing  beside  him,  pointing  to  a cage  in 
the  shed,  where  a great  magpie  was  perched. 

“ There,  Jodie,  is  the  voice  that  troubled  you.”  It  was  hard  work 
for  him  to  believe  that  such  a creature  could  have  deceived  him. 
“ If  it  had  been  a parrot  I should  have  suspected  him,”  the  little  boy 
said,  “ but  I never  thought  of  that  bird  talking.” 


TRESPASSERS 


Three  little  people,  you  understand, 

Were  flying  their  kites  on  private  land  : 

“ Ho,  ho  !”  said  the  farmer,  “ this  must  not  be  !” 
And  three  little  people  ran  off,  you  see  ! 
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PERCY’S  DOG,  HERO. 


HAT  a funny  dog  Hero  is ! He  is  a setter  and  belongs  to 
; Maisy’s  brother  Percy,  who  is  visiting  one  of  his  school 
companions  in  the  city ; Maisy  is  writing  a letter  to  Aunt 
Jennie  in  California.  I guess  Hero  feels  lonely  and  wants 
to  be  petted,  as  every  once  in  a while  he  lays  his  head  on 
the  little  girl’s  lap,  and  that  shakes  her  arm  so  that  some 
of  her  letters  have  crooked  backs. 

This  is  what  Maisy  is  writing  about  Hero : 

We  are  all  going  to  Willow  Lake  on  a picnic,  all  but  papa,  who  is 
building  a large  house  about  a mile  away  for  a very  fussy,  rich  gentle- 
man. “ Percy,  I’m  afraid  you  will  have  to  give  up  your  frolic  to-day,” 
said  papa  ; “ we  are  short  of  hands,  and  I need  you  to  put  on  laths.” 
“ All  right,”  replied  Percy,  who  is  such  a good  boy.  He  slipped  on  an 
old  suit  of  clothes,  sharpened  his  hatchet,  then  laid  it  on  the  kitchen 
table  while  he  filled  a bag  with  wire  nails,  and  fixed  his  lunch  to  save 
mamma  trouble.  None  of  us  ever  thought  of  that  hatchet.  We  locked 
the  door  before  we  started,  leaving  Hero  inside,  and  put  the  key  under 
the  door-mat  where  papa  could  find  it. 

After  Percy  had  worked  for  an  hour  piling  up  shingles  and  handing 
the  men  boards,  he  thought  he  would  commence  lathing  ; but  where  was 
his  nice  sharp  hatchet?  At  home  ; yes,  he  remembered  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  left  it. 

“ Take  the  light  wagon,  John,”  said  papa  to  one  of  his  men,  “ and 
drive  to  our  house  as  fast  as  you  can  ; we  need  that  hatchet.”  Off  went 
the  man  and  entered  the  house  without  any  trouble.  Hero  growled  a 
little  and  watched  him  closely,  but  did  not  offer  to  touch  him  till  he 
lifted  the  hatchet ; then  the  dog  flew  at  him,  and  would  have  bitten  him 
if  he  had  not  quickly  laid  it  down. 
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“LOW  BRIDGE.” 


OW  bridge !”  a voice  shouted.  “ Low  bridge !”  echoed 
another  voice.  This  was  on  a canal  boat.  Many  ot 
our  boys  and  girls  have  never  seen  a canal  and  do  not 
know  what  a canal  boat  is. 

A canal  is  a large  ditch  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
filled  with  water.  You  might  say  it  was  like  a small 

river  or  creek. 

Some  of  the  boats  on  the  canal  are  made  to  go  by  steam.  Most  ot 
them  are  drawn  by  liprses,  who  trot  along  on  a path  made  for  them 
by  the  side  of  the  canal. 

When  the  boat  comes  near  a bridge,  somebody  shouts  to  give  warn- 
ing to  the  people  on  the  deck. 

When  the  voice  cried  “ Low  bridge,”  as  you  have  just  been  told,  the 
men  standing  on  the  bridge  stooped  over.  They  did  not  wish  to  hit 
their  heads  against  the  bridge. 

Johnny  Brice  was  standing  by  his  father’s  side  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat. 

As  Mr.  Brice  heard  the  call  “ Low  bridge  ” he  stooped  and  bowed 
his  head  over.  Little  Johnny  Brice  did  just  what  he  saw  his  father  do. 

Then  everybody  laughed.  Johnny  was  only  a little  fellow  six 
years  old. 

“Why,  Johnny,  what  did  you  stoop  for?”  somebody  asked. 
“ Well,”  said  Johnny,  looking  up  at  the  man  who  asked  the  question, 
“ I think  it  is  time  I began  to  feel  like  a man.” 

“ That’s  right,  my  boy !”  said  Mr.  Brice,  and  he  felt  quite  proud 
of  his  little  son. 

That  day,  at  dinner,  Johnny  wanted  a second  piece  of  mince  pie. 
His  mother  thought  he  had  eaten  enough,  and  did  not  give  him  the  pie. 

Johnny  was  only  a boy,  after  all.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  began  to  whimper. 

“ High  bridge,  Johnny,”  said  his  father,  laughing. 
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BUBBLES. 


Johnny  lifted  his  head  up  quickly.  He  understood  what  his 
father  meant.  He  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with  a hasty  brush 
of  his  hand. 

“All  right,  father !”  he  said.  “ I will  try  to  feel  like  a man  all 
the  time.” 

After  that  day,  when  Johnny  Brice  was  pettish,  all  his  father  or 
mother  had  to  say  was,  “ High  bridge,”  or  “ Low  bridge,”  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Johnny  never  long  forgot  the  day  when  he  thought  it  was  time  for 
him  to  begin  to  feel  like  a man. 

Of  course,  he  could  not  be  a man,  but  trying  to  feel  like  one  made 
an  excellent  boy  of  him. 


BUBBLES 


SOAP  and  water  and  a pipe, 
And  a little  care — 
That  is  all  you  want  to  blow 
Bubbles  in  the  air. 
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